A THEORETICAL INTERLUDE

unite the masses of workers and peasants and the urban petty bourgeoisie
for common fighting actions. These committees of action shall lend weight
to the anti-imperialist fighting slogans by means of demonstrations and
protest strikes.

From the point of view of the whole movement it is of the greatest im-
portance to mobilize the workers employed in the oil works. The oil workers
of Persia already proved their fighting capacity in the big strike in the year
1929. . . . The C.P. of Iran considers it its most important task to develop
the strike movement in the oil region. . . .

The C.P. of Iran is endeavoring at the same time to ... bring to the
masses the fighting slogans for democratic liberties (freedom of political
organization, freedom of the press, right of combination, right to strike, re-
lease of proletarian prisoners, repeal of anti-communist laws). . . . Need-
less to say, the C.P. of Iran is continuing its fight for the everyday demands
of the workers. ... It goes without saying that the Communists also voice
the demands of the peasantry. . . . There is no need to say that the C.P.
of Iran also propagates its final slogans (overthrow of the monarchy, workers'
and peasants' government).

The Communist Party of Iran is confronted with responsible tasks. It
depends upon the solution of these tasks whether the C.P. of Iran will suc-
ceed in arriving on the broad path of the mass movement, whether the
Party will succeed in emerging from the narrow circles to which its work
has hitherto been confined, and in penetrating into the broad anti-imperialist
movement of the masses.21

THE SEVENTH CONGRESS OF THE COMINTERN

To complete this survey of the Comintern's attitude toward Iran
and the Eastern countries in general, one may legitimately ask how
far the Theses applied in the later thirties and forties. To reply to this
question it is necessary to look at the debates of the Seventh Congress
of the Comintern, which was held in 1935 in Moscow. This Congress,
called after a lapse of seven years, was held in unusual circumstances
so far as the Soviet Union was concerned. The rise of the Hitlerian
menace led Moscow to change tactics abruptly and to seek friends
among the Western democracies. This change of attitude was marked
by the entrance of Russia into the League of Nations in 1934 and by
the conclusion of a series of nonaggression or friendship treaties, in-
cluding the pacts of mutual assistance with France and Czechoslo-
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